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FOREWORD  TO  TEACHERS 

COOPERATION  WITH  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 

Our  Mission  in  cooperation  with  missionaries  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America  have  done  a  good  piece  of  work  at 
Akobo,  the  South  Sudan.  So  happy  have  both  Boards  and  the 
Mission  been  over  the  results  that  the  plan  now  is  to  extend  this 
cooperation  throughout  the  whole  area  of  our  South  Sudan  Mission. 

This  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  it  possible  to  open  new 
work  at  Pibor  among  the  Murle  people  and  accept  Ler  Station 
among  the  Nuers  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society  who  do  not 
now  feel  they  will  be  financially  able  to  continue  that  work. 


We  have  attempted  to  make  this  a  study  of  the  Land, 
the  People,  and  the  Mission  work.  Missionaries  are  not  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned  by  name.  A  list  of  the  names  of  missionaries  in  The 
Sudan  is  found  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  the  General  Assembly  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Bib¬ 


liography  which  follows  . 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  1952  (Free) 

The  Christian  Church  in  Post-War  Sudan  by 
J.  Spencer  Trimingham 

(1949  World  Dominion  Press)  (50£) 

Pioneering  for  Christ  in  the  Sudan  by  Una  Coie 

(1951  Women's  General  Missionary  Society)  (35£) 

Foreign  Missions  Handbook  -  1947  (Free) 

Map  of  our  Missions  in  Africa  (  $1.25) 


The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  prepared  to  supply  teachers 
with  the  above  publications  upon  application. 
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PART  I  THE  SOUTH  SUDAN 


Chapter  I 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE 
A.  BEYOND  THE  RIVERS  OF  ETHIOPIA  . 

"Ah,  the  land  of  the  rustling  wings, 

Which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia."  Isaiah  18 
1  .  Its  Terrain  --  flat,  swampy. 

The  best  way  to  approach  the  South  Sudan  in  order  to  realize  what  it 
is  really  like  is  from  the  great  plateau  of  Ethiopia  .  If  you  stand  at  the  west¬ 
ern  edge  of  this  plateau,  you  look  down  a  steep  escarpment  5000  feet  to  the 
flat  level  floor  of  a  vast  plain  that  stretches  away  westward  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  across  the  plains  and  swamps  of  the  Upper  Nile  into  French 
Equatorial  Africa  . 

Far  north  to  your  right  the  "Rivers  of  Ethiopia",  the  Atbara  and 
the  Blue  Nile,  rush  down  from  this  plateau  to  join  the  White  Nile  at  Khartoum 
and  become  the  Great  Nile  River. 

Ahead  of  you  the  Sobat  flows  straight  west  to  join  the  White  Nile 
and  its  other  great  southern  tributaries  at  Obel.  These  are  the  rivers  whose 
impassable  swamps  and  water-logged  lands  of  the  rainy  season  of  the  year 
provide  the  water,  which  weeks  later  and  miles  and  miles  farther  north  in 
Egypt  will  overflow  the  banks  of  the  Nile  . 

2.  Climate  and  Rainfall. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  Sudan  lies  in  these  two  words  -  -  climate 
and  rainfall.  The  country  lies  wholly  within  the  tropics  and  as  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  far  removed  from  the  ocean  and  less  than  1,500  ft.  above  the 
sea,  it  is  extremely  hot.  Rainfall  may  be  considered  as  the  dominating  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  climate  of  the  Sudan.  From  the  Red  Sea  Hills  westward  it  can  be 
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regarded  as  occurring  in  a  belt  which  follows  the  sun  from  one  side  of  the 
equator  to  the  other. 

a.  Four  Rain  Zones. 

The  Sudan  has  four  rain  zones  .  They  are  -- 

(1)  The  North  or  Desert  Region. 

(2)  Central 

(3)  The  Grassy  Plains.  South  from  Khartoum  and  eastward  to 
the  Ethiopia  Highlands  . 

(This  is  the  area  where  our  Mission  is  located.) 

(4)  Swamp  Districts  --  south  and  west  of  Obel  (where  the  Nile 
and  Sobat  rivers  meet). 

b.  The  Wet  Season. 

In  our  area  the  rains  begin  in  April  and  end  in  October.  The  grass 
grows  high  and  in  great  abundance  and  the  people  of  the  villages  are  happy  be¬ 
cause  there  is  enough  grass  for  their  cattle  and  goats  to  eat. 

This  grassy  plain  area  grows  not  only  grass,  however,  for  there 
are  also  trees  of  many  varieties  .  These  trees  form  many  forested  or  park¬ 
land  areas  dotting  the  landscape  far  and  wide.  Their  luxurious  green  added 
to  that  of  the  grass  in  the  rainy  season  gives  an  effect  of  tropical  beauty  that 
is  seldom  excelled. 

The  Trees 

The  trees  of  this  grassy  plain  area  are  those  which  are  hardy 
enough  to  have  survived  the  scorching  fires  when  the  people  burn  off  the  grass 
during  the  dry  season.  With  the  exception  of  the  Doleib  Palms  ,  none  of  them 
are  fruit  trees,  the  nearest  to  it  being  the  higleg  .  It  bears  a  nut  which  has 
a  strange  resemblance  to  the  date.  The  many  varieties  of  acacia  are  also 
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hardy  survivors  of  the  fires  .  Two  well-known  varieties  of  the  palm  should 
be  mentioned,  the  Dom  (dome)  and  the  Doleib  Palm  for  which  our  oldest 
mission  station  in  the  South  Sudan  is  named, 
c.  The  Dry  Season. 

Then  comes  the  end  of  the  rains  which,  m  the  "grassy  plains 
area,"  is  late  in  October.  The  rivers,  full  to  the  brim,  begin  to  fall.  The 
waters  run  off  the  land  ,  and  under  the  hot  sun  the  drying  process  begins  . 

The  tall  grass  dies  and  is  ready  for  the  fire  . 

While  this  process  goes  on  the  people  of  the  villages  have  harvest¬ 
ed  and  stored  their  crops,  mainly  dura  (a  sort  of  sorghum  corn,  sometimes 
called  Kaffir  corn).  People  of  whatever  tribe  who  live  away  from  the  rivers 
now  make  all  preparations  for  taking  their  cattle  to  the  cattle  camps  along 
the  river  banks  or  islands  of  the  river. 

Two  months  later  when  the  steamers  can  no  longer  navigate  the 
river  and  overland  roads  become  passable  this  trek  to  the  cattle  camps  begins, 
and  another  yearly  cycle  of  the  life  of  the  Nilotic  tribes  has  turned. 

3.  Land  of  the  Rustling  Wings.  (The  Egyptian  Sudan  -  187-189,  244,  245) 
The  prophet  designates  "The  land  which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of 
Ethiopia"  as  "The  land  of  the  rustling  of  wings." 

Not  many  of  the  birds  are  songsters,  although  some  do  sing.  The 
prettiest  of  them  all  is  a  small  blue  bird,  little  larger  than  a  humming  bird. 

Its  body  is  a  soft,  pale  blue,  like  the  softest  and  finest  of  velvet,  and  its 
head,  wings  and  tail  a  pretty  Quaker  gray.  They  are  tame,  and  usually  go 
about  in  pairs  and  will  come  up  to  the  very  door  for  crumbs  .  They  have  a 
cheery,  chatty  little  chirp,  but,  I  think,  never  sing.  There  is  also  a  yellow 
bird,  with  greeny-brown  feathers,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a  dark- 
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colored  canary.  We  were  not  able  to  decide  whether  they  sing  or  not. 

The  Starling 

The  sauciest  and  the  most  amusing  is  the  starling.  If  out  walking, 
they  follow  after  you  scolding  all  the  time.  They  come  about  the  door;  flocks 
of  them  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  .  They  are  great  friends  of  sheep  and 
cattle  .  If  a  flock  is  passing,  almost  every  animal  will  have  one  or  two  and 
as  many  as  three  of  these  birds  mounted  on  its  back  picking  diligently  at  the 
ticks,  flies,  and  bugs  that  annoy  the  sheep  greatly.  The  flocks  seem  to  enjoy 
having  their  backs  scratched,  and  recognize  the  "blackies"  as  their  friends. 
They  are  glossy  and  black  as  jet;  the  female  is  wholly  black,  but  the  male 
has  a  bright  scarlet  bill.  Although  only  a  little  larger  than  our  American 
blackbird,  owls,  hawks,  and  crows  all  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  them. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  a  great,  blind  owl  clinging  to  the  doleib  branches  and 

five  or  six  of  the  "blackies"  giving  him  a  well-deserved  thrashing  for  nest- 

* 

robbing  .  The  hawks  and  the  crows  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  wing;  they 
will  not  sit  still  to  be  whipped. 

The  Crow 

The  Sudan  crows  are  of  two  or  three  kinds  .  One  is  "black  as 
crows  should  be."  Another  has  black  head  and  wings,  and  white  around  the 
neck  and  body.  Another  is  smaller,  and  jet  black,  with  a  neat  little  tuft  of 
feathers  on  its  head  .  All  speak  the  crow  language  . 

Many  Others 

Of  the  larger  birds  there  is  no  end.  The  guinea-fowl  come  about 
in  great  flocks  and  roost  in  the  trees  by  the  house,  and  with  the  ducks  and 
geese,  they  are  occasionally  brought  m  to  supply  meat  for  the  table.  Beside 
these,  there  are  stork,  crane,  pelican,  flamingo,  fish-hawks,  heron,  and 
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many  others;  we  never  tire  watching  them.  The  Doctor  shot  a  stork  that 
measured  nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wing;  it  was  four  feet  high,  and  its  bill 
was  16  inches  long. 

The  vulture  tribes  are  especially  numerous,  as  also  flamingo 
and  pelican,  geese  and  duck,  and  at  their  migrating  season  the  swish  of 
their  wings  may  be  heard  almost  constantly.  Beside  the  larger  birds  which 
we  have  mentioned,  some  of  which  stand  several  feet  high,  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  streams  swarm  with  small  birds  that  go  down  to  drink  or  nest 
near  the  water.  Especially  when  the  top  of  the  tall  grass  is  full  of  seed  are 
these  chirping  and  twittering  birds  most  numerous  . 

The  tiny  creatures  seem  to  take  no  rest  except  at  night,  and  even 
then  they  are  easily  disturbed.  On  a  moonlight  night,  as  our  boatmen  towed 
us  near  the  bank,  the  rope  bent  down  the  tall,  slender  reeds  and  canes,  and 
the  birds,  startled,  flew  in  great  flocks,  and  when  all  else  was  still,  the 
sound  of  their  wings  and  their  frightened  twitter  was  like  the  flowing  of  water 
over  rocks,  and  this  continued  for  miles  of  our  travel.  In  the  daytime  they 
are  constantly  disturbed  by  man  and  beast,  while  the  falcon  and  hawk  pursue 
them  at  all  times  and  in  every  direction,  and  they  get  no  rest,  swirling  in 
the  air  like  leaves  caught  up  and  carried  about  in  a  whirlwind. 

All  that  vast  region  is  resonant  with  bird  and  insect  life.  Every¬ 
where  one  goes,  great  flocks  of  birds  line  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  lakes, 
or  fill  the  air,  and  are  actually  shadowing  the  ground.  Certainly,  it  is 
well-named  "the  land  of  the  rustling  of  wings." 

4.  Where  the  Lion  Roars. 

As  in  most  parts  of  Africa  great  numbers  of  wild  animals  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Sudan.  This  wild  life,  while  less  than  in  the  more  deeply 
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forested  parts  of  Africa,  is  remarkable  . 

i 

Dr.  Ried  F„  Shields  in  his  book  "Behind  the  Garden  of  Allah"  says 
of  this  area  --  "Forest  and  plain,  this  country  is  the  home  of  an  abundance  of 
animal  life,  elephants,  buffalo,  giraffe,  lions,  leopards,  hyenas,  wildcats, 
cheetahs,  antelopes,  waterbuck,  gazelles,  an  unnumbered  variety  of  snakes 
ranging  up  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  the  rivers  full  of  hippopotami  and 
crocodiles,  huge  water  lizards,  and  countless  fish,  some  weighing  more  than 
200  pounds.  The  plain  is  also  dotted  with  ant  hills  higher  than  a  man." 

The  King  of  Beasts  roams  the  countryside  striking  fear  and  awe 
into  the  hearts  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  man  included.  The  missionaries 
at  Wanglel  report  sleepless  nights  due  to  the  roaring  of  lions  just  outside  the 
kitchen  door.  In  the  morning  they  are  usually  gone.  If  not,  the  missionary's 
high-powered  rifle  is  brought  into  good  use. 

What  the  Boys  Think  of  the  Lion 

Four  boys  from  different  tribes  who  are  in  our  school  at  Obel 
compiled  in  English  the  following  statement  on  the  lion:  "The  lion  is  a  meat 
eater  and  he  lives  in  the  forests.  He  likes  a  place  where  there  is  tall  grass. 
When  he  gets  hungry  he  goes  hunting.  When  he  sees  a  grass  eating  animal 
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along  the  way  the  lion  will  keep  his  head  and  body  low  sQ.tha^t  the  anipnal  can¬ 
not  see  him  coming.  The  lion  always  jumps  to  an  animal  from  a  distance  of 
five  yards.  All  animals  are  afraid  of  him  and  he  is  the  enemy  of  them  all. 
You  can  hear  the  roar  of  a  lion  from  the  distance  of  four  miles  . 

"In  Sudan  here  there  are  two  kinds  of  lions  .  There  is  one  lion 
that  is  a  man  and  he  changes  himself  into  a  lion.  In  the  daytime  he  is  a  man 

and  walks  like  a  man!  He  is  a  very  wonderful  animal  and  we  wonder  about  it. 

j  > 

We  ask  ourselves  what  makes  a  man  change  himself  into  a  lion. 
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"The  lion  cannot  eat  dead  meat  of  an  animal  that  died  by  itself. 


Also  when  he  catches  an  animal  if  it  falls  on  its  left  side  he  cannot  eat  it. 

When  the  lion  knocks  an  animal  down  with  his  left  foot  he  cannot  eat  it.  But 
sometimes  if  he  is  very  hungry  he  can  eat  it  by  taking  the  point  of  the  ear 
and  putting  it  under  the  grass  in  the  mud.  But  the  way  he  kills  animals  is 
with  his  right  foot.  It  is  his  custom." 

The  Farmer's  Enemy 

The  wife  of  a  missionary  at  Doleib  Hill  tells  of  an  incident  that 
shows  why  the  farmers  hate  and  fear  the  lion. 

"There  came  a  report  to  us  that  at  a  village  four  or  five  miles  up 
the  river  lions  have  been  taking  the  sheep.  The  men  formed  for  a  hunt  and 
succeeded  in  killing  the  lioness  ,  but  the  lion,  after  killing  a  man,  escaped. 

Yes,  it  makes  me  feel  a  little  as  if  I  would  like  a  good,  strong  door  on  the 
house  and  some  windows.  But  we  tell  ourselves,  or  rather  the  men  folk  tell 
us  s  'there  is  no  danger  here;  that  was  across  the  river,  there  is  no  timber 
on  this  side  for  the  wild  beasts  to  hide  in.' 

"I  have  wondered,  when  I  think  about  it,  at  the  cool  way  in  which 
we  go  to  bed  here  night  after  night,  with  our  houses  unprotected  ,  when  we 
know  the  Shilluk  will  not  part  with  his  spear  night  or  day." 

B.  HOUSES,  CUSTOMS,  DRESS. 

1  .  How  They  Build  Their  Houses. 

Near  the  River 

The  villages  are  located  pear  the  river,  "a  series  of  small  hamlets 
lying  from  a  quarter-mile  to  a  mile  or  more  back  from  the  river,  succeeding 
each  other  like  beads  on  a  string."  Villages  made  of  a  collection  of  round  mud 
huts  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  wall  a  foot  thick  and  five  feet  high 
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without  any  opening  save  a  small  hole  two  feet  wide  and  two-and-a-half  feet 
high  for  a  door,  the  whole  thatched  with  a  cone-shaped  roof.  Inside,  the  house 
is  bare  . 

Style  of  House 

The  style  of  house  among  the  tribes  is  practically  the  same.  Almost 
anyone  can  build  the  walls,  which  are  of  mud.  A  little  more  skill  is  required 
in  placing  the  rafters  for  the  support  of  the  roof  and  in  tying  the  canes  for  the 
thatch.  The  framework  of  the  roof  is  always  made  on  the  ground  and  placed 
on  the  walls  like  a  great  conical  cap.  The  walls  and  floors  of  the  houses  are 
plastered  with  a  thin  mud  rubbed  on  with  the  hand.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
women.  The  plaster  fills  in  the  holes  and  ridges  left  in  building,  and  adds  very 
greatly  to  the  neat  appearance  of  the  houses  . 

Haystack  Huts 

No  nails  or  iron  of  any  kind  enter  into  these  buildings  .  Rope  is 
made  from  grass  or  leaves  of  the  dom-palm.  With  this  all  the  parts  are  tied 
together,  and  the  latch  is  also  fastened  in  place  with  rope.  The  door  is  a  mat 
of  grass  or  cane.  There  are  no  windows.  Each  house  is  a  single  room,  or, 
more  properly,  each  house  is  a  number  of  detached  rooms;  for  as  a  rule  each 
family  has  more  than  one  of  these  little,  conical9  haystack  huts.  There  are 
as  a  rule  from  two  to  five  of  these  for  each  family,  and  they  are  placed  in  a 
semi- circle  with  the  open  space  thus  formed  between  them,  enclosed  with  a 
fence  of  cornstalks.  However,  the  black  people  are  not  given  to  following 
rules,  and  they  build  as  their  fancy  pleases.  A  village  consists  of  a  number 
of  these  family  groups,  generally  so  built  as  to  leave  a  great  open  space  in 
the  center,  which  might  be  called  the  town  park.  Here  and  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  tree,  but  more  often  nothing  to  give  shelter. 
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The  "Luak"  or  Cattle  Barn 


Every  village  has  one  or  more  ha  rns  5  according  to  the  size  of  the 
village,  where  the  village  herds  are  kept  at  night.  These  are  built  in  the  same 
form  and  of  similar  material  as  their  dwellings  ,  but.  with  twice  the  diameter. 

In  the  center  of  each  barn  there  is  a  place  for  fire,  which  is  kept  smoldering 
every  night  during  the  season  when  the  mosquitoes  are  numerous.  The  smoke 
is  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle  from  the  attack  of  the  mosquito,  and  also  for 
the  men  who  always  keep  guard  at  night.  The  door  is  necessarily  larger  than 
that  of  a  dwelling,  but  there  are  no  windows  or  holes  for  ventilation,  and  when 
a  mat  is  placed  over  the  one  opening  and  a  smoke  produced  inside,  it  is  a 
mystery  to  me  how  the  cattle  and  men  live. 

This  barn  is  the  center  of  village  life,  all  activity  and  interest  re¬ 
volve  around  the  possession  of  cattle  for  the  river  tribes  are  all  cattle  people. 
Cattle  form  the  bride -wealth ,  the  standard  of  wealth  and  position  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  prestige.  When  the  pastures  near  the  village  are  dry  or  exhausted, 
the  young  men  drive  the  cattle  to  herd  them  in  more  distant  pastures  where 
they  build  temporary  grass  huts  and  live  until  they  may  return  home  again. 
About  the  villages  are  patches  of  cultivated  land,  planted  for  the  most  part  in 
kaffir  corn. 

Smoke  While  They  Sleep 

In  the  dwelling  the  same  plan  is  followed  for  the  protection  of  their 
naked  bodies  from  the  savage  attacks  of  the  mosquitoes  .  A  fire  is  kindled  in 
the  center  of  the  one  room.  The  fuel  generally  used  is  the  refuse  from  the 
stables,  dried  in  the  sun.  This  creates  a  great  deal  of  smoke  with  but  little 
flame.  Closing  the  door  with  a  thick  mat,  they  wrap  themselves  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke  and  lie  down  to  sleep.  In  addition  to  the  garment  of  smoke,  either  for 
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protection  from  the  sting  of  insects  or  to  diminish  somewhat  the  effect  of  the 
low  temperature  of  the  night  during  this  season,  they  have  the  habit  of  cover¬ 
ing  their  bodies  with  ashes  .  The  effect  as  they  emerge  from  their  houses  in 
the  morning  is  rather  startling.  It  gives  a  ghostly  appearance  almost  alarm¬ 
ing.  (From  Behind  the  Garden  of  Allah  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan.) 

2.  How  They  Eat. 

The  people  of  all  the  tribes  of  our  area,  Shilluk,  Nuer,  Dinka  and 
Anuak  are  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people  and  cattle  are  the  basis  of  all 
their  economy. 

Simple  Fare 

Of  the  Shilluks  it  is  said,  "  They  plant  only  a  very  limited  variety 
of  products  .  They  plant  a  little  tobacco  along  the  river  bank,  a  little  Indian 
corn,  a  few  beans,  pumpkins,  sesame,  etc.  But  their  principal  crop  is  kaffir 
corn  which  they  eat  parched  or  boiled  with  meat  or  vegetables  or  made  into 
mush  or  pancakes  or  beer.  Of  the  latter,  they  make  and  consume  great 
quantities,  a  mild  type  which  is  rather  like  a  food  and  stronger  brews  which 
lead  to  much  drunkenness  at  the  time  of  a  dance  or  marriage  or  funeral  cele¬ 
bration.  They  have  no  fruits  .  If  the  grain  crop  is  poor,  they  eat  seeds  of 
certain  wild  grasses,  or  rob  the  ant-hills  of  their  store  of  seeds  .  Both  men 
and  women  work  in  the  grain  field.  No  plow  nor  other  implement  except  a 
crooked  stick  with  which  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ground  after  rain  has  softened 
it  sufficiently,  and  a  hoe  which  is  a  small  iron  blade  on  a  short  wooden  handle  . 

"The  Shilluk  has  some  poor  sheep,  and  some  inferior  goats,  and  a 
few  scrawny  chickens.  But  the  Shilluk's  greatest  interest  is  in  his  cattle. 

Poor  cattle  they  are,  hump- shouldered ,  usually  with  long  horns,  very  poor  in 
milking  qualities,  but  still  the  wealth  of  the  Shilluk.  They  are  not  to  be  sold, 


nor  eaten  ." 
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Game  and  Fish 


A  domestic  animal  is  never  slain  for  food;  their  only  supply  of 
meat  is  from  game  and  fish;  although  these  abound  they  are  not  eaten  in  any 
great  quantities  as  one  would  suppose.  Indeed*  the  diet  is  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  the  grain  of  the  sorghum.  They  do  not  object  to  eating  flesh*  but  do  not 
wish  to  dispose  of  their  cattle  . 

The  people  hunt  with  spears,  clubs,  traps*  even  attacking  hippos 
and  lions  and  other  big  game.  The  rivers  abound  with  fish  and  these  the 
people  catch  with  spears  or  nets  or  traps  or  lines  .  Spearing  is  blind  as  the 
water  is  muddy,  but  it  is  surprisingly  successful.  (Egyptian  Sudan  and  Behind 
the  Garden  of  Allah  .  ) 

Jumping  Catfish 
By  Rev  „  Roy  E  .  Grace  ,  D  .  D  . 

This  is  not  an  ejaculation  but  a  statement  of  fact.  I  do  not  expect 
to  be  believed*  but  I  must  speak  in  the  interest  of  truth.  This  is  what  happened. 

Don  McClure  of  Akobo*  South  Sudan,  had  taken  me  around  in  a  jeep 
over  some  of  the  roughest  trails  ever  dignified  by  the  name  of  "road."  I 
found  that  a  jeep  can  take  it,  but*  brother*  it  can  also  dish  it  out!  Five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  a  jeep  made  a  profound  impression  on  me,  and  it  was  not  purely 
a  mental  impression.  There  was  still  a  journey  from  Akobo  to  Nasir  facing 
me  and  I  shuddered  to  think  of  it.  Then  the  suggestion  was  made  that  we  could 
use  the  outboard  motor  and  travel  down  the  Pibor  river  which  divides  the 
Sudan  from  Ethiopia  and  flows  into  the  Sobat  not  too  far  above  Nasir. 

Birds  Everywhere 

One  bright*  sunny  morning  we  started  out  on  the  journey  which  was 
about  125  miles.  This  was  the  dry  season  of  the  year  and  the  river  had  been 
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dropping  rapidly.  In  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  in  July,  the  water 
overflows  the  banks  and  floods  vast  areas  so  that  the  country  looks  like  a 
great  inland  lake  .  Now  the  banks  were  from  15  to  20  feet  above  us  .  Birds 
were  everywhere  .  How  I  wished  I  could  identify  all  the  birds  „  Ibis, 
cranes,  pelicans,  and  strange  fellows  stood  solemnly  along  the  bank  like 
undertakers  in  cutaway  coats  with  shovel  tails,  but  sticking  out  were  their 
thin  legs  .  Don  says  they  look  like  men  who  got  all  dressed  up  and  forgot 
to  put  their  pants  on.  We  saw  the  golden- crested  cranes  dancing  the  minuet, 
each  one  with  wings  outspread  mincing  up  to  their  partners  and  dancing  back 
again.  Some  of  the  pelicans  stood  with  distended  throats,  having  just  swal¬ 
lowed  a  fish  whole  . 

Bumping  Into  Fish 

We  came  across  crocodiles  lazily  sunning  themselves  on  the 
banks  ,  During  the  dry  season  the  banks  are  lined  with  cattle  camps  „  The 
Nuer  tribe  brings  its  cattle  close  to  the  water  and  each  group  builds  tempor¬ 
ary  huts  which  they  abandon  when  the  water  rises  again.  Men  in  dugout 
canoes  were  fishing.  One  man  in  the  stern  paddled  while  the  man  in  the  bow 
constantly  threw  his  spear  into  the  muddy  water.  And  they  got  fish,  for  the 
river  was  teeming  with  them.  As  the  river  dries,  the  fish  are  so  thick  that 
one  cannot  help  hitting  one  with  the  spear  every  little  while  .  We  had  to  stop 
the  outboard  motor  every  once  in  a  while  to  pull  out  a  large  fish  which  had 
got  into  the  propeller.  Sometimes  the  shear-pin  on  the  propellor  shaft  broke 
off  from  the  impact.  The  boat  bumped  into  fish  all  the  time  .  As  we  looked 
down  the  river,  we  could  see  them  jumping  up  into  the  air  „  It  was  a  fisher¬ 
man's  paradise,  but  even  paradise  can  become  tiresome  after  a  while. 
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Nuer  Camps 


As  we  chugged  along ,  day  gave  way  to  night  and  the  air  became 
laden  with  the  acrid,  but  not  too  unpleasant,  odor  of  the  dung  fires  in  the 
cattle  camps,  kindled  at  nightfall  to  keep  off  the  insects  .  The  dull  glow  of 
the  flame  lit  the  sky  along  the  high  bank  as  we  passed.  Thousands  of  Nuers 
were  living  out  their  lives  here*  some  who  had  heard  the  gospel  but  many 
more  who  had  never  heard. 

It  Really  Happened 

We  took  turns  at  the  motor  while  the  other  one  sat  up  front. 

The  moon  came  out  and  it  was  a  weirdly  beautiful  world.  As  I  steered,,  I 
saw  a  huge  Nile  carp  jump  from  one  side  of  the  boat  clear  over  Don’s  head 
and  into  the  water  on  the  other  side  .  Then,  just  as  we  got  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Gila  river  ,  something  big  and  hard  socked  me  out  of  the  stern.  It  fell 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  started  to  thrash  around.  With  rare  presence 
of  mind,  I  let  go  of  the  tiller  and  we  went  head  on  to  the  bank  and  stalled  the 
motor.  Then  I  grabbed  an  oar  to  deal  with  the  intruder.  To  my  amazement 
I  found  it  was  a  large ,  hard-headed  catfish  over  two  feet  long  who  had  taken 
a  liking  to  me  and  wanted  to  nestle  on  my  bosom.  I  prefer  to  be  formally 
introduced  to  catfish  before  making  them  bosom  companions  . 

I  do  not  expect  to  be  believed  ,  but  I  have  the  scar  to  prove  it, 
and  you  can  ask  the  Nuers  who  heard  the  excitement.  You  can  ask  Don 
McClure,  or  you  can  ask  that  big  Nuer  boy,  I  forget  his  name,  who  pulled 
it  out  from  under  the  seat  the  next  morning,  alive  and  kicking,  and  had  a 
fine  catfish  breakfast. 

3.  How  They  Dress. 

Many  of  the  tribal  people  still  go  about  naked,  if  by  naked  we  mean 
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without  clothing.  One  will  have  to  travel  far,  however,  in  the  Sudan  before 
finding  even  a  little  child  without  some  kind  of  adornment  though  it  be  only  a 
bracelet  or  an  earring.  The  amount  of  clothing  or  adornment  varies  among 
the  tribes.  We  give  below  Dr.  Ried  Shields'  description  of  the  dress  of  the 
Shilluks : 


Shilluk  Fashions 

The  first  missionaries  found  the  people  without  clothes,  save  the 
married  women.  Now-a-days  practically  all  the  men  and  youths  as  well  as 
the  girls  have  adopted  a  costume  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  unbleached 
muslin  about  two  or  three  yards  long,  knotted  at  two  corners  and  passed  over 
the  head,  the  knotted  corner  resting  on  the  left  shoulder  and  the  cloth  passing 
underneath  the  right  arm.  This  cloth  is  usually  colored  with  brick-dust. 

Village  Women's  Dress 

The  typical  dress  of  the  women  in  the  home  and  the  village  consists 
of  two  skins,  goat,  calf,  gazelle,  etc.,  tanned  with  the  hair  on  and  worn  with 
the  hair  side  out.  One  is  suspended  from  the  waist  by  one  fore,  leg  and  one 
hind  leg  tied  in  front,  revealing  underneath  it  a  little,  square  apron  of  coarse 
cloth,  once  white,  folded  and  falling  from  the  waist  to  the  knees  .  The  other 
legs  and  tail  of  the  skin  dangle  as  ornaments,  and  may  have  small  bells 
attached  which  jingle  as  the  wearer  walks  .  The  second  skin  is  also  tied  by 
the  tips  of  one  fore  leg  and  its  corresponding  hind  leg.  This  is  passed  over 
the  head,  the  knot  resting  on  the  right  shoulder  and  the  skin  passing  under 
the  left  arm  . 

Beads  ,  Anklets  and  Ashes 

In  addition,  both  men  and  women  may  wear  as  many  beads  as  they 
can  afford,  about  the  neck,  about  the  waist,  woven  bead  armlets  of  pleasing 
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design  about  wrist  or  upper-arm,  imported  beads  of  bright  colors,  beads  made 
from  ostrich-egg  shells,  carved  stone  from  Kordofan.  Heavy  rings  of  iron  or 
brass  about  the  ankles  of  the  women  and  the  wrists  of  the  men.  Broad,  thick 
ivory  rings  above  the  elbow,  or  rings  of  ambatch  wood.  But  fashions  in  beads 
and  ornaments  change  .  The  color  which  is  proper  one  year  rray  be  entirely 
passe  the  next,  and  if  the  young  swain  of  last  year  in  courting  his  sweetheart 
wore  his  beads  around  his  waist,  his  brother  this  year  will  wear  his  in  some 
other  way,  perhaps  hanging  from  his  shoulder.  The  girls  may  also  wear  a 
band  of  white  buttons  drawn  tightly  across  the  forehead. 

In  addition  to  these  adornments,  they  make  some  more  permanent 
ones  by  cutting  the  flesh  to  form  a  cicatrix.  The  tribal  mark  of  the  Shilluk 
is  from  one  to  five  rows  of  beads  across  the  forehead  --  beads  of  flesh  made 
by  repeated  cutting  with  a  crude  iron  scalpel.  Both  men  and  women,  but 
particularly  the  latter,  pierce  holes  in  their  ears  in  which  they  wear  brass 
or  iron  rings  or  porcupine  quills  .  They  also,  with  the  exception  of  royalty, 
remove  the  lower  front  teeth  by  prying  them  out  with  a  fish  spear  .  To  fail 
to  do  this  would  bring  sickness  or  disaster. 

The  men  and  boys  smear  their  bodies  with  ashes  .  This  may  be 
all  gray,  or  part  of  the  body  may  be  gray  and  part  red  with  brick  dust,  or  it 
may  be  painted  with  designs  of  gray  and  red  or  even  of  white  chalk,  which 
gives  them  a  most  startling  appearance  . 

Hair  Dress 

Another  very  striking  feature  of  the  Shilluk's  costume  is  his 
method  of  dressing  the  hair.  The  older  women  wear  no  hair  or  very  short 
hair,  shaving  the  scalp  with  a  crude  iron  knife  or  a  piece  of  glass,  or  an  old 
safety  razor  blade  if  fortunate  enough  to  get  hold  of  one  .  But  the  young  man 
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takes  great  pride  in  his  hair.  He  removes  all  other  hair  from  his  body  by 
plucking,  but  "his  crown  is  his  glory."  The  hair  dressing  is  not  quickly  done 
and  is  not  for  one  occasion.  The  time  required  to  complete  the  coiffure  varies 
with  the  style  desired,  sometimes  several  months,  and  is  kept  a  correspond¬ 
ing  while  . 

Many  types  are  grown  on.  There  are  a  variety  of  hair  caps,  round 
caps  and  oblong  ones,  sometimes  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  sometimes  jauntily 
on  the  side  or  on  the  back.  There  are  various  arrangements  of  what  looks  like 
felt  of  a  half  inch  thickness  but  is  really  matted  hair,  shaped  to  form  a  great 
round  brim,  or  a  helmet,  or  two  bat  wings,  or  a  row  of  knobs  running  over 
the  top  of  the  head  from  brow  to  neck.  Or  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  rather 
long  and  is  then  anointed  well  with  tallow  in  which  brick  dust  is  mixed  and  the 
hair  then  rolled  into  little,  red  balls  all  over  the  head.  Or  is  twisted  into 
ringlets  which  hang  down  all  around.  And  with  all  these  styles  there  may  be 
feathers,  ostrich  plume  or  more  humble  chicken  feather. 

Such  a  coiffure  is  not  to  be  treated  carelessly  and  so  a  man  must 
sleep  with  his  neck  resting  on  a  pillow  several  inches  high  and  made  of  a 
forked  stick,  or  carved  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  from  a  solid  block  of  ebony. 

The  young  women  also  practice  some  of  the  less  elaborate  styles  of  hairdressing. 

F or  the  Dance 

This  is  the  usual  dress.  For  a  dance  there  is  usually  less  clothing 
and  more  ornament.  The  cloth  is  discarded  for  an  animal  skin,  leopard  if 
possible,  whose  prime  purpose  is  ornament  and  not  covering.  Narrow  strips 
of  animal  skin  are  fastened  below  the  knee  and  on  the  arms,  and  to  these  are 
fastened  little  bells  .  The  body  is  well  oiled  and  decorated  with  stripes  of  red 
and  white  .  On  the  head  are  ornaments  of  horse  tail  or  ostrich  plumes  or  a 
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wreath  of  skin  with  long  hair  standing  out  like  a  halo.  Each  man  carries  spears 
with  shafts  decorated  with  fur  or  feathers,  and  a  large  shield  of  hippo  hide  or 

a  small  parrying  shield  of  wood.  Both  men  and  women  take  part  in  the  dances  . 

\ 

4 .  Marriage  Customs 

The  marriage  customs  are  similar  in  all  the  tribes.  The  bride  is 
purchased  from  her  father  with  cattle.  In  former  years  it  took  ten  cattle  to 
buy  a  wife,  but  there  is  inflation  here,  too.  It  now  usually  takes  20  or  more. 
This  purchase  price  is  paid  either  by  the  groom  or  his  father. 

The  Marriage  Bargain 

The  dowry  once  provided,  marriage  is  a  very  simple  affair,  and 
practically  there  is  no  divorce;  the  number  of  wives  is  limited  only  to  the  num= 
ber  of  cattle  one  is  able  to  possess.  However,  the  exchange  of  cattle  for  a 
wife  is  really  a  public  marriage  contract,  and  is  not  a  simple  business  trans¬ 
action,  for  the  wife  thus  secured  is  not  a  slave,  to  be  held  or  exchanged  for 
another;  she  becomes  a  lawful  wife  that  cannot  be  put  away.  The  woman,  too, 
gives  her  consent,  without  which  no  contract  is  made. 

A  certain  day  is  agreed  on  for  the  marriage  talk.  Then  all  the  men 
interested  on  the  bridegroom's  side  assemble  at  the  village  of  the  bride-to-be. 
Places  have  been  arranged  for  the  relatives  of  the  bridegroom  to  sit  on  one  side 
of  an  open  area,  facing  the  relatives  of  the  bride  who  are  seated  upon  the  op¬ 
posite  side.  A  stick  with  both  ends  curved  in  a  scroll  design  is  carried  by  the 
speaker  and  twirled  in  the  hands  as  he  walks  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
factions  and  presents  his  arguments.  He  also  wears  a  loin-cloth,  often  the 
skin  of  a  wildcat. 

One  speaker  at  a  time  presents  his  arguments  .  If  a  relative  of  the 
bridegroom,  he  must  try  to  get  the  girl  for  the  least  number  of  cows  possible 
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and  still  laud  the  girl  as  if  she  were  worth  many  more  cattle  .  The  statements 
made  by  the  bridegroom  and  his  relatives  are  worthy  of  more  praise  than  they 
usually  get. 

Each  speaker  carries  the  wedding  stick  as  he  talks,  twirling  it  in 
his  hands  as  he  paces  up  and  down  between  his  hearers  and  waxes  eloquent 
over  his  subject! 

The  relatives  of  the  bride  argue  that  such  a  fine  girl  as  she  should 
bring  a  maximum  number  of  cattle *  and  they  may  specify  which  cattle  they 
want  if  they  know  something  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  bridegroom  and  his 
relatives  . 

The  arguments  continue  and  may  even  be  resumed  another  day. 
Finally,  if  terms  can  be  fixed  that  are  agreeable  to  both  parties,  the  argument 
is  concluded.  But  before  the  final  decision*  the  bride  is  called  and  she  states 
whether  she  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  decision  arrived  at.  If  she  assents 
the  bridegroom  makes  plans  to  collect  his  cattle  and  bring  them,  while  the 
girl's  people  prepare  for  the  wedding  dance*  for  much  food  must  be  prepared 
as  well  as  a  good  amount  of  the  drink  they  make  from  dura  .  (Egyptian  Sudan 
and  Nuer  Customs  and  Folklore.) 

What  the  Boys  Say  About  It 

Some  of  the  boys  from  the  different  tribes  of  the  Obel  school  were 
asked  to  write  about  marriage  customs  in  their  own  tribes.  Here  are  some  of 
the  answers: 

Nuer  Boy  --  "The  marriage  in  my  country  is  a  very  interesting  thing.  First 
of  all  you  are  allowed  to  meet  a  girl  in  the  dancing  place*  and  if  she  is  an 
interesting  girl  to  you*  you  will  talk  to  her  telling  her  'I  want  to  marry  you'  „ 

If  she  will  agree  with  you,  you  are  allowed  to  meet  her  parents  at  home  .  After 
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that  your  older  people  will  come  to  meet  your  father-in-law  and  your  mother- 
in-law.  After  the  agreement  between  both  sides,  they  will  start  to  pay  or  to 
give  the  girl's  parents,  that  is  to  say  about  ten  cows  will  be  taken  before  the 
marriage  . " 

Shilluk  Boy  --  "This  is  how  the  marriage  starts  in  our  tribe.  You  and  the 
lady  have  to  make  an  agreement  before  you  call  in  some  friends  .  After  the 
agreement  you  will  ask  the  friends  to  go  with  you  and  finish  the  matter.  So 
now  you  are  ready  to  tell  your  father  about  the  marriage. 

"'What  kind  of  girl  are  you  going  to  marry?'  This  is  the  father 
who  wants  to  know.  'Whose  daughter  is  this?  What  kind  of  parents  does  she 
have  ? ' 

"No  matter  how  beautiful  she  is  your  father  will  not  agree  to  this 
unless  he  knows  the  parents  very  well,  that  is  are  they  of  a  good  family  of 
people.  After  knowing  these  things  he  will,  therefore,  give  you  a  goat  as  a 
sign  of  an  agreement  between  you  and  him.  So  the  marriage  goes  on.  By  this 
time  you  begin  to  pay  cows  as  they  are  used  in  the  marriage  and  so  on." 

Dinka  Boy:  "In  our  country  when  you  have  enough  cows  your  father  will  tell 
you  to  marry.  Then  after  that  you  will  start  looking  after  the  girls  to  watch 
them  for  the  beautiful  girl  which  is  good  in  your  heart.  When  you  find  her  you 
should  speak  to  her.  If  you  have  got  relatives  in  her  village  you  can  tell  one 
of  them,  who  is  your  friend,  to  let  you  know  if  the  girl  does  not  agree.  You 
just  let  your  friend  know  because  he  will  talk  to  the  girl  when  you  have  re¬ 
turned  to  your  village  . 

"Then  when  you  have  returned  to  your  village  you  ask  your  father. 
If  your  father  knows  the  girl's  father  is  a  good  man,  he  will  say  'Yes,  marry 
her.'  After  that  you  return  to  talk  to  her.  You  can  ask  your  friend  what  she 
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said  to  him  while  you  were  away.  Then  your  friend  will  tell  you  what  she  said, 
if  she  is  agreed  or  not.  But  he  can  also  tell  you  about  her  character.  She  will 
ask  your  people  about  your  character.  If  she  is  good,  you  can  ask  her  to  trust 
you  for  a  month  or  even  half  a  year,  to  let  your  life  speak  whether  you  are  a 
true  man  or  untrue  .  She  will  agree  after  that  because  she  trusts  you  and  she 
will  tell  you  to  go  and  tell  your  family  and  come  with  the  young  men.  She  will 
tell  her  family  and  the  girls  . 

"Then  you  go  and  tell  your  family  and  call  the  young  men  together 
to  go  to  the  village  of  the  girl  in  the  daylight  and  talk  to  the  girls  to  see  if  they 
all  agree  to  your  marriage  . 

"The  young  men  return  and  bring  the  cows  .  If  you  have  twenty 
cows  and  five  bulls  to  give  the  girl's  family  your  marriage  is  finished.  You 
should  be  given  your  wife  at  that  time." 

Widows  are  provided  for  in  the  tribal  customs  of  the  Sudan  by 
certain  well- worked- out  laws  of  inheritance.  A  widow  may  be  inherited  either 
by  the  sons  of  her  deceased  husband  from  another  wife,  or  by  his  brothers  . 
Thus  humane  provision  prevents  her  from  being  left  destitute  and  uncared  for 
by  the  tribal  society. 

5.  Religion  and  Superstition. 

The  religion  of  the  people  of  the  pagan  tribes  is  full  of  fear,  fear 
of  the  rain  maker,  the  magician,  the  witch  doctor.  It  is  a  grave  matter  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  any  of  these  . 

THE  TRIBAL  MARK 
By  Dr.  Ried  F.  Shields 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  Nuer  man  is  the  tribal  mark. 
This  consists  of  six  parallel  lines  cut  in  the  forehead  from  ear  to  ear.  These 
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scars  are  not  made  for  ornament,  but  constitute  a  tribal  initiation  ceremony 


(called  gar)  and  the  incisions  are  accompanied  by  so  much  pain  that  it  colors 
a  man's  entire  life  and  the  whole  ceremony  has  a  great  influence  on  tribal 
character.  This  initiation  comes  ordinarily  at  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  boys  of  similar  age  in  a  village  or  district  are  collected  into  a 
class  and  are  marked  at  the  same  time.  These  age  groups  are  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  factor  m  the  social  organization  of  the  tribe.  All  the  young  men  who  have 
been  marked  during  the  same  period  form  an  age- class,  a  particular  brother¬ 
hood,  a  relation  which  includes  many  of  the  obligations  and  many  of  the  taboos, 
of  natural  kinship. 

The  Ceremony 

The  ceremony  itself  is  a  real  occasion.  The  boys  who  are  to  be 
marked  leap  from  insignificance  into  social  importance  .  The  girls  notice 
them,  the  little  boys  follow  them  with  admiration  and  envy.  The  boys  are 
housed  together  in  a  tukl  set  apart  for  them.  They  must  discard  every  bead, 
every  ornament.  On  the  day  of  the  cutting,  the  chief  calls  the  people  by  beat¬ 
ing  the  tom  tom- -very  early  in  the  morning  they  gather  and  the  cutting  begins, 
for  it  must  be  finished  before  the  day  grows  hot.  The  boys  remain  indoors 
until  each  is  called.  The  evil  eye  may  be  about.  The  men  are  there  and  also 
the  girls,  dressed  in  their  grass  dancing  skirts,  singing,  dancing  and  looking 
for  any  sign  of  fear  on  the  part  of  the  boys  . 

A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  for  each  boy,  over  which  he  rests  his 
head  on  a  grass  ring  and  into  which  the  blood  flows  .  The  first  boy  is  called. 

He  lies  down  on  his  back  and  folds  his  arms  over  his  chest.  The  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  cut  the  marks  kneels  beside  him  on  the  right  side  with  a  sharp 
knife.  He  begins  at  the  middle  of  the  forehead  and  cuts  the  first  line  just  above 
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the  eyes,  extends  it  to  or  past  the  ear,  another,  another,  until  they  are  six. 
Then  to  the  left  side  --  also  six.  Then  to  the  right  side  to  make  sure  they 
are  deep  enough  and  continuous  and  are  six. 

And  everything  is  quiet,  the  only  sound  the  grating  of  the  knife  on 
the  bone.  The  boy  must  lie  perfectly  still  without  any  show  of  fear  or  pain, 
that  would  bring  ridicule  from  the  girls,  and  a  movement  might  cause  a  slip 
of  the  knife  and  a  crooked  line,  to  bear  silent  testimony  throughout  life  that 
he  flinched.  When  one  is  finished  another  is  called.  After  the  operation  they 
creep,  or  are  carried  into  their  tukl  where  they  live  together  until  cicatriza¬ 
tion  is  complete  for  all.  They  are  the  center  of  interest  of  the  village.  They 
must  be  carefully  guarded  from  the  evil  eye  .  People  who  approach  the  village 
are  met  outside  and  questioned  lest  they  bring  the  evil  eye. 

Now  They  Are  Men! 

Only  aged  people  and  unmarried  men  may  visit  or  see  them.  They 
receive  instruction  in  tribal  affairs,  in  lineage,  in  taboo.  Perhaps  it  has  some 
religious  content  also,  as  no  foreigner  knows  just  what  the  full  initiation  in¬ 
cludes  .  The  end  of  the  period  is  marked  by  a  great  celebration,  dancing, 
games,  sham  battles,  sacrifice  of  sheep,  and  great  quantities  of  beer.  The 
father  or  guardian  of  the  initiate  presents  him  with  a  spear  and  perhaps  an  ox 
and  he  takes  a  name  descriptive  of  some  particular  ox. 

The  boy  is  a  boy  no  longer.  He  may  now  carry  a  spear,  he  may  parti¬ 
cipate  in  all  dances,  he  may  wear  a  giraffe  hair  necklace,  milking  is  beneath 
his  dignity,  he  may  command  the  boys  who  have  not  yet  been  marked,  he  may 
have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  village,  more  particularly  in  the  love  affairs 
and  marriage  of  his  sisters.  He  is  a  man! 
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TOTEMS  AND  THE  EVIL  EYE  (Behind  the  Garden  of  Allah) 


And  there  are  totems  .  Every  Nuer  has  an  animal  or  an  object 
totem.  This  object  he  holds  sacred  and  will  not  harm  it,  if  an  animal  he  will 
not  kill  or  eat  it.  Itmay  be  the  lion,  crocodile,  lizard,  snake,  ostrich,  or 
acacia  tree.  A  lion  man  killed  a  lion  that  attacked  his  cattle.  "He  had  no 
sense  at  all.  When  he  came  home  he  bent  his  fingers  like  claws  and  wanted 
to  eat  people."  A  sheep  had  to  be  sacrificed  quickly  to  the  lion  spirit.  An 
ostrich  woman  touched  an  ostrich  on  the  day  of  her  daughter's  wedding.  Her 
grandson  was  born  with  only  three  toes  . 

Then  there  are  spirits  and  the  ever- watchful ,  malevolent  evil  eye. 
Eating,  drinking,  birth,  child  care,  marriage,  pregnancy,  sickness,  travel, 
cattle  care.  .  .  .everything  must  be  carefully  guarded  from  the  evil  eye.  Twins 
are  not  only  in  special  danger  but  are  especially  dangerous  to  others  .  The 
spirits  are  both  good  and  evil,  of  various  grades  of  power  and  importance  who 
must  be  propitiated  in  order  to  insure  safety.  The  Nuer  must  offer  many  sac¬ 
rifices,  and  is  always  in  fear. 

THEY  BELIEVE  IN  A  GOD 

Dr  .  D  .  Westermannin  the  introduction  to  Miss  R.  Huffman's 
book  on  Nuer  Customs  writes,  V  Prayers  and  sacrifices  are  offered  to  Kot  (God) 
on  important  incidents  of  life.  Here  is  a  prayer  for  a  sick  person:  'Oh  God, 
let  the  man  recover,  let  him  become  well,  that  he  may  get  strength  again. 

God,  what  is  this?  Leave  the  sick  one  with  us,  let  him  recover.  Return  to 
thine  own  body.  Take  thy  cow,  for  she  was  ordered  for  the  deliverance  of 
souls  .  It  is  thee  thyself  who  said  thus  .  Take  the  cow  that  she  may  deliver 
the  soul  of  the  sick  one.  It  is  thou  who  created  us,  it  is  the  cow  that  delivers 
souls.  Here  is  the  goat,  and  the  wild  cucumber.  Let  him  recover!  In  what 
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have  we  wronged?  Give  us  the  soul  of  the  sick  one  .  Thou  art  our  father. 

Why  shall  we  suffer  from  sickness  all  days?  Give  us  the  soul,  we  pray  thee, 
our  great-grandfather.'" 

C.  LANGUAGES  AND  TRIBES. 

The  tribes  of  our  area  are  not  only  very  much  alike  in  religion, 
customs,  superstitions  and  social  practices  such  as  marriage,  but  they  are 
also  similar  to  one  another  in  language.  The  languages  of  these  Nilotic  tribes 
(so-called  because  they  live  along  the  Nile)  are  all  TONAL  like  the  languages 
of  the  people  of  far-off  China,  to  whom  they  cannot  possibly  be  related!  This 
means  that  a  word  spoken  in  three  different  tones  will  mean  three  different 
things  .  For  this  reason  their  speech  sounds  very  musical  and  pleasant  to  the 
ear.  This  peculiar  feature  and  the  fact  that  many  words  are  the  same  in  the 
languages  of  the  Nuers,  Shilluks  ,  Anuaks  and  Dinkas  proves  that  back  some¬ 
where  in  history  these  tribes  were  of  the  same  origin. 

D.  TRANSPORTATION . 

1  .  By  Road  and  River 

There  are  no  modern  highways  in  the  South  Sudan.  Certain  dirt 
roads  are  passable  in  the  dry  season.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  rains, 
the  Government  Public  Works  Department  puts  hundreds  of  men  to  work  get¬ 
ting  these  roads  in  shape.  Usually  complete  contact  by  road  between  all  the 
more  important  centers  is  possible  for  only  a  few  weeks  at  best  during  the 
dry  season  which  is  from  November  to  April. 

However,  the  open  road  season  is  much  longer  between  Malakal 
and  most  of  our  main  stations  such  as  Doleib  Hill,  Obel,  Abwong  and 
Wanglel.  The  open  road  season  between  Malakal  and  Akobo  and  Nasir  is  a 
little  shorter  than  it  is  between  Malakal  and  the  other  stations  . 
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NILE  STEAMER  AT  DOLE  I B  HILL  -  SOBAT  RIVER 


But  always  there  is  the  river.  While  in  fact  the  river  at  its 
lowest  is  not  navigable  by  the  larger  steamers,  motor  boats  and  row  boats 
can  always  travel  there  . 

Outboard  Motoring  on  An  African  River 
By  Rev.  W.  Donald  McClure,  D.D. 

For  sheer  adventure  and  delight,  give  me  a  sixteen-foot  boat,  an 
outboard  motor,  a  family  of  five,  and  a  dog,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  600-mile  voyage  down  an  African  river.  We  had  the  boat  loaded 
with  our  tent  and  sleeping  bags,  food  and  cooking  utensils,  baggage  for 
Margie's  trip  home  to  America,  also  for  Donnie's  and  Polly's  nine-month 
stay  in  school  in  Egypt,  in  addition  to  Eyda's  and  my  personal  baggage.  The 
good  ship  "Heloise"  was  already  low  in  the  water  and  the  waves  lapped  at 
the  gunwales,  but  the  six  passengers  had  yet  to  climb  aboard  and  find  places 
on  top  of  all  the  baggage.  We  viewed  the  prospects  with  some  doubts,  but 
the  trip  had  to  be  made.  So,  believing  that  what  has  to  be,  somehow  can  be, 
the  six  passengers  climbed  gingerly  aboard  what  was  to  be  their  floating  home 
for  the  next  five  days.  When  the  last  passenger,  Eaddie  the  little  terrier, 
was  aboard  we  had  just  two  inches  of  freeboard  above  the  water. 

Home  on  the  Heloise 

We  took  off,  with  no  time  to  spare.  Only  five  days  remained  until 
the  children  must  meet  their  boat  at  Malakal.  If  they  missed  the  boat,  their 
next  connections  would  be  six  weeks  later.  To  be  sure,  we  would  have  been 
very  happy  to  keep  them  at  home  with  us  for  another  six  weeks  if  we  could, 
because  the  two  months'  vacation  each  year  seems  a  very  short  time  for  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  three  growing  children  who  have  been  away  from  home 
and  parents  for  the  other  ten  months.  But  "school's  the  rule",  even  in  Africa 
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DUCKS  ARE  PLENTIFUL 


(at  least  for  American  children  it  is).  So  we  must  see  them  on  their  way,  as 


gaily  as  might  be,  and  pack  these  last  five  days  with  all  the  fun  possible  . 

Rain  or  Shine 

A  few  minutes  after  our  start  the  rain  began  pelting  down.  As  our 
clothing  and  luggage  began  soaking  up  the  driving  rain,  adding  pound  upon 
pound  to  our  heavy  load,  I  knew  that  we  could  take  no  more.  Realizing  our 
dangers  I  asked  the  Lord  to  give  us  clear  skies.  Almost  immediately  we  ran 
out  of  the  storm,  and  I  left  my  fears  behind  with  it,  for  I  knew  that  we  trav¬ 
eled  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  And  so  it  proved  as  day  after  day9  alter¬ 
nately  drenched  by  the  driving  rains  and  scorched  by  the  blistering  sun,  we 
continued  to  make  our  way  down  the  Pibor  and  Sobat  rivers  to  the  mighty 
Nile  . 


Birds,  Beasts  and  Fish 

By  night  we  camped  along  the  river  bank.  Usually  at  about  4:30 
in  the  afternoon  we  began  looking  for  a  likely  place  to  stop,  for  we  had  the 
tent  to  erect  and  supper  to  cook  before  darkness  and  mosquitoes  would  descend 
upon  us  and  drive  us  to  seek  shelter.  The  days  were  filled  with  interest,  for 
the  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with  myriads  of  birds.  Truly  the  Sudan  is 
the  "land  of  the  rustling  of  wings/'  as  thousands  of  heron,  crane  s  pelican, 
stork  and  many  kinds  of  lesser  birds  make  the  sky  one  vast  sea  of  feathered 
motion  and  delight.  But  there  was  life  not  only  in  the  sky.  The  rivers  fairly 
boiled  at  times  with  great  schools  of  fish  making  their  way  up  the  flooding 
waters  to  find  their  feeding  grounds  in  the  swamps.  And  now  and  again  we 
would  see  the  ugly  snout  of  a  crocodile  bob  up  to  take  a  look  at  us  .  If  it  stayed 
up  too  long,  Donnie  and  I  would  vie  with  each  other  to  see  which  would  be  the 

first  to  sink  a  bullet  in  the  armored  head  and  send  the  heavy  body  slowly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  river  . 
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Now  It's  Mr.  Croc's  Turn 


There  was  one  crocodile  which  almost  sent  us  to  the  bottom, 
instead.  It  was  the  third  night  of  our  trip.  We  had  chosen  a  camp  spot  on 
"Crocodile  Island"  in  the  Sobat.  As  we  approached  the  island  we  had  seen 
same  of  the  ugly  creatures  slide  off  the  high  banks  and  splash  into  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Sobat,  but  had  had  no  chance  to  shoot  one.  However,  we  felt 
we  would  be  able  to  handle  any  of  the  beasts  that  might  come  too  near.  As 
Lyda  stepped  ashore  to  tie  up  the  boat,  we  heard  a  rustling  in  the  tall  grass 
as  something  rushed  away.  Lyda  squealed,  but  we  laughed  at  her  for  being 
afraid  of  a  land  lizard  (as  we  supposed  it  was).  Reassured,  Lyda  began  to 
build  a  fire  and  to  spread  the  supper  things  on  the  canvas  tablecloth  on  the 
ground,  while  the  rest  of  us  got  the  tent  up,  and  everything  ready  for  the 
night.  Then  we  all  went  into  the  river  for  our  evening  bath,  after  taking  the 
usual  precaution  of  shooting  down  into  the  water  several  times  to  warn  the 
crocodiles  that  it  was  bath  time,  and  that  we  were  not  fair  game.  After  a 
cooling  dip  in  the  river,  Lyda  again  stepped  ashore  to  see  about  supper. 

Unexpected  Supper  Guest 

Just  as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  bank  there  was  a  great  rush 
from  the  tall  grass  .  At  Lyda's  shout  I  jumped  to  my  feet  in  the  boat,  to  see 
a  five-foot  crocodile  slithering  with  lightning  speed  out  of  the  grass,  and 
straight  at  us  .  With  a  rush  he  dashed  across  our  spread  supper,  scattering 
food  and  dishes  as  he  made  for  the  river  and  safety.  The  children  made  for 
the  boat!  I  scrambled  up  the  bank  in  a  hurry,  and  suddenly  found  myself 
looking  into  the  huge  open  mouth  of  the  crocodile.  Like  Baron  Munchausen, 

I  felt  that  I  could  have  reached  right  down  his  throat  and,  catching  his  tail, 
turned  him  inside  out!  But  he  did  not  wait  for  that  as  he  quickly  swerved, 
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on  seeing  me,  and  gave  a  great  leap  toward  the  river.  His  leap  did  not  carry 
him  quite  far  enough  to  clear  the  boat.  Instead,  he  landed  on  top  of  Polly, 
slid  down  her  back,  wrapped  his  tail  around  her  chest  and  would  have  pulled 
her  into  the  river,  but  I  had  turned  to  ward  off  the  blow  and  was  able  to  grab 
her.  From  Polly's  back  the  croc  somersaulted  into  Donnie,  splashed  into  the 
water  and  disappeared.  Neither  child  was  badly  hurt,  but  we  all  lost  our  bal¬ 
ance,  fell  to  one  side,  the  boat  tipped  and  half  filled  with  water.  The  Lord 
was  with  us,  however,  for  it  quickly  righted  itself  and  we  were  able  to  bail 
out  before  it  was  too  late  . 

Two  days  later  we  made  land  at  Malakal  without  any  more  serious  ’ 
troubles  than  sunburned  noses  and  blistered  lips,  and  with  our  hearts  full  of 
thanksgiving  for  God's  care  over  us  all  the  way.  Early  the  next  morning  Lyda 
and  the  children  left  for  Assiut,  Egypt.  I  waved  them  good-bye  and  started 
back  up  the  river  alone  . 

2  .  The  Airplane  Has  Come  ! 

Malakal  now  has  an  airport  and  has  connection  via  commercial 
airlines  between  Khartoum  on  the  north  and  Juba  on  the  South.  There  are 
also  air  strips  adequate  for  the  landing  and  taking  off  of  moderate  sized  planes 
at  Nasir  and  Akobo  so  that  now  quick  trips  can  be  made  by  the  missionaries  of 
these  stations  to  Malakal  and  return. 

Missionary  Aviation  Fellowship 

The  Missionary  Aviation  Fellowship  of  England  has  provided  planes 
and  crews  to  operate  them  in  this  area  as  well  as  in  other  mission  fields  . 

They  offer  transportation  to  missionaries  at  a  reasonable  rate  and  so  perform 
a  wonderful  auxiliary  missionary  service,  which  is  available  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  So  now  when  the  quick  trip  is  necessary,  it  is  possible,  though  of 
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course  a  little  more  expensive  than  the  old  way.  Much  time  and  even  missionr 


ary  lives  have  been  saved  by  using  these  planes  „ 


********** 


Chapter  II 

THE  CHURCH  AMONG  THE  PAGANS  . 

A.  OUR  MISSION  IS  ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  SOUTH . 

Most  people  do  not  know  that  actually  our  mission  work  in  the 
grassy  plains  of  the  South  is  older  than  that  in  the  North.  It  was  not  until 
1948  that  our  Sudan  Mission  was  divided  into  the  North  and  South  Sudan 
Missions  . 

The  missionaries  who  left  Egypt  in  1900  to  open  work  in  the  South 
Sudan  were  delayed  in  the  North  and  while  waiting  laid  the  foundations  for  that 
work.  But  their  real  commission  was  to  the  South.  So  there  they  went  in 
March,  1902,  by  sail  boat  from  Omdurman  to  Doleib  Hill  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sobat . 

Doctor  Shields  describes  their  departure  --  "This  was  not  the 
season  for  traveling  to  the  South.  In  the  North  the  season  of  intense  heat 
was  upon  them  and  in  the  Sobat  river  it  was  very  near  to  the  beginning  of  the 
rains  --  and  that  means  rains.  There  would  be  no  house  and  no  shelter  there 
but  a  tent.  It  was  a  bad  fever  district  during  the  wet  season. 

"Because  the  monthly  steamers  plying  the  White  Nile  were  so 
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expensive  for  a  cargo  of  building  material,  household  goods,  food  supplies, 
and  goods  for  barter,  it  was  decided  to  hire  sailing  boats.  Sailing  boats 
there  were  aplenty  --  big,  broad,  rough-hewn  boats  with  an  immense  ex¬ 
panse  of  sail,  but  some  would  not  undertake  the  trip  at  that  season  and  no 
boat  is  ever  to  be  hired  in  a  moment.  Days  of  argument,  bargaining,  bick¬ 
ering,  until  at  last  the  agreement  was  made.  Two  boats  to  be  cleaned, 
overhauled,  a  shelter  of  mats  constructed  back  of  the  mainmast  for  a  cabin. 

"On  the  morning  of  March  4,  1902,  the  four  missionaries,  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs  .  J.  K.  Giffen  and  Dr  .  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  McLaughlin,  left  their 
house  in  Omdurman  to  venture  for  God  as  the  first  Evangelical  missionaries 
ever  to  bear  Him  witness  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile.  They  left  the  city 
by  the  South  Gate  of  the  Mahdi's  wall  for  the  boats  were  anchored  near  there. 
When  they  reached  the  landing  they  found  things  in  hopeless  confusion. 

Bricks,  lumber,  luggage,  provisions,  furniture  piled  about,  inside  the 
cabins,  on  decks  and  below,  with  no  attempt  at  order,  the  crew  all  gone  off 
on  strike.  At  four  o'clock  neither  captains  nor  sailors  could  be  found.  The 
missionaries  could  only  wait.  They  waited  until  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  fifth,  then  the  anchors  were  lifted,  sails  spread,  and  they  were  off. 

"At  that  season,  winds  which  for  six  months  blow  steadily  from 
the  North  were  fitful.  The  boats  had  to  be  towed  and  poled.  Progress  was 
slow.  The  five  hundred  and  sixty  miles  were  long.  After  twenty- three  days 
they  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  which  was  to  be  their  home  and  from  which 
the  Light  would  shine  into  the  darkness  and  light  other  lamps  still  farther  on. 
Because  the  knoll  was  covered  with  doleib  palms  they  named  the  place  Doleib 
Hill." 
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B.  OUR  AREA,  (See  Maps.) 


We  are  not  the  only  mission  working  in  the  Sudan,  but  the  area  of 
our  map  shows  where  the  tribes  live  for  whom  we  are  responsible. 

In  the  Upper  Nile  Province  there  are  three  other  missions  besides 
the  United  Presbyterian,  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society  has  two 
stations  at  Malek  and  Ler,  the  Sudan  Interior  Mission  in  the  area  of  Melut 
has  six  stations,  and  the  Mill  Hill  Fathers  (Roman  Catholic)  has  four  stations 
across  the  river  from  Malakal.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  there  is 
no  overlapping  of  mission  work  in  these  areas  .  We  have  no  work  in  the 
Equatoria  and  Bahr  el  Ghazal  Provinces  though  the  Church  of  England  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  and  the  Verona  Fathers  (Roman  Catholic)  Mission  each  has  strong 
missionary  work  there  . 

C.  THE  CHURCH  IN  PAGAN  VILLAGES. 

Five  congregations,  Four  church  buildings,  and  One  ordained  pastor . 

The  above  statement  is  a  picture  of  a  young  church  in  a  pagan  area 
struggling  to  rise  and  conquer  for  Christ. 

At  Doleib  Hill,  among  the  Shilluks,  is  our  oldest  congregation 
where  there  is  a  church  building  and  an  ordained  pastor,  in  a  way  the  mother 
church  of  the  group. 

At  Nasir,  among  the  Nuers,  is  an  organized  congregation  with  a 
new  church  building  recently  rebuilt.  As  yet  they  have  no  pastor  of  their  own, 
but  are  ready  to  make  a  call  when  ministers  are  available  . 

At  Akobo,  among  the  Anuaks  ,  there  is  a  church  building,  Hope 
Chapel,  built  by  the  mission  but  no  minister  to  take  the  place  as  the  pastor 
to  his  own  people.  The  Anuak  people  live  on  both  sides  of  the  border  between 
Ethiopia  and  The  Sudan.  In  Ethiopia  they  reside  principally  along  the  banks 
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of  the  Baro  river  as  far  as  Gambeila,  but  are  also  to  be  found  through  the 
country  that  lies  between  the  Baro  and  Akobo  rivers.  (See  Map.) 

At  Pokwo  --  As  the  work  among  the  Anuaks  at  Akobo  prospered, 
it  seemed  wise  to  the  mission  and  the  boards  to  open  a  station  among  them 
on  the  Ethiopian  side  of  the  border.  It  was  decided  to  appoint  Dr.  and  Mrs  . 
W.  Don  McClure  and  Miss  Joan  Yilek  to  this  work.  In  1950  Pokwo  on  the 
Baro  river  in  Ethiopia  was  recognized  to  be  a  station  of  the  South  Sudan 
Mission  administratively.  In  1951  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McClure  proceeded  to 
Ethiopia  and  began  negotiations  with  the  Government  and  carrying  out  of 
plans  for  opening  the  new  station.  After  months  of  waitings,  the  official 
papers  were  in  hand  and  the  station  at  Pokwo  was  opened.  Work  was  begun 
at  once  on  getting  the  buildings  erected.  The  station  is  patterned  after  that 
among  the  Anuaks  at  Akobo. 

At  Abwong,  a  group  of  more  than  20  Dinka  Christians  were  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  congregation  by  presbytery.  They  are  scattered  in  several 
villages  near  Abwong,  and  have  no  church  building.  They,  too,  wait  for  an 
ordained  man  of  their  own  people  to  minister  to  them. 

At  Wanglel,  another  Nuer  outpost,  there  is  a  church  building  but, 
of  their  own  people,  only  an  unordained  evangelist. 

Of  course,  in  all  these  places  the  missionaries  minister  to  the 
people,  but  native  pastors  are  the  South  Sudan  churches'  greatest  need. 

Young  Men  Willing 

Several  Nuer  young  men  and  some  also  of  the  other  tribes  have 
volunteered.  One  of  these  is  now  half  through  his  seminary  work  in  a 
mission  seminary  far  to  the  south.  An  evangelists'  school  for  the  training 
of  ministers  is  a  critical  need  of  our  church  in  the  South  Sudan  today. 
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D  .  GOING  NORTH  TO  GET  A  JOB  ! 


The  young  men  and  boys  from  the  South  Sudan  are  going  north  to 
find  their  fortunes  .  Out  from  our  mission  stations  and  mission  schools  and 
from  villages  where  there  are  no  schools  at  all,  they  are  pushing  northward; 
educated,  uneducated,  pagan  or  Christian,  they  go  to  find  jobs  in  the  cities 
of  the  north.  Maybe  they  will  come  back  and  maybe  they  won't.  Their 
history  is  yet  to  be  made  ! 

E  .  THE  "ARAB"  MOVES  SOUTHWARD  TO  TRADE . 

The  North  Sudanese  men,  though  black,  are  not  nearly  so  black 
as  the  men  of  the  South.  They  are  called  "Arabs"  because  they  are  Moham¬ 
medans  and  speak  the  Arabic  language  .  These  men  who  go  South  are  mer¬ 
chants  or  traders  who  go  on  business.  They,  along  with  Government 
officials  who  also  are  Mohammedans  from  the  North,  are  bringing  the  Religion 
of  the  Crescent  southward  with  them. 

F.  MALAKAL  (See  Map.) 

This  town  has  become  a  bottleneck  and  a  busy  trading  center. 
Everything  goes  through  Malakal  and  stops  a  while  on  its  way.  Here  the  great 
mixing  begins  --  the  tribes  from  the  South  with  the  "Arabs"  from  the  North. 
This  melting  pot,  when  cooked  and  done,  will  be  "The  New  Sudan." 
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Chapter  III 


PUBLISHING  GLAD  TIDINGS 
By  Rev.  Alexander  C.  Wilson 

Can  you,  by  using  your  imagination,  take  out  of  your  life  every 
book,  every  magazine,  every  newspaper,  every  textbook,  every  printed 
page  --  and  then  imagine  what  a  difference  it  would  make  in  your  life?  Unless 
you  are  gifted  with  a  very  active  imagination,  you  can't  imagine  the  tremend¬ 
ous  change  it  would  make  !  Yet  this  is  the  condition  of  the  vast  majority  of 
people  in  the  South  Sudan.  Most  of  them  cannot  read,  and  for  those  who  do 
learn  there  is  tragically  little  available  for  them  to  read.  The  greatest 
tragedy  is  that  they  do  not  have  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  language  . 

As  a  means  of  evangelism,  our  mission  is  setting  up  a  mission 
printing  press  at  Malakal,  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Nile  Province.  It  will 
print  in  at  least  six  languages,  Shulla  ,  Nuer,  Dinka  ,  Anuak,  Arabic  and 
English;  and,  as  soon  as  translation  work  is  done,  in  Murle  ,  the  language  of 
a  new  tribal  area  which  our  mission  has  just  received  permission  to  enter. 

In  addition  we  shall  probably  be  printing  in  Moru  and  other  languages  for 
other  mission  groups  such  as  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England. 

Our  first  and  most  important  task  will  be  to  print  the  Word  of 
God  in  these  languages  .  Most  of  them  have  only  one  or  two  of  the  Gospels 
in  their  own  tongue.  None  of  the  tribal  languages  has  the  whole  Bible,  and 
only  one  has  the  New  Testament.  In  a  day  when  missionaries  are  forced  to 
leave  some  lands,  and  the  future  is  doubtful  in  many  others,  the  distribution 
of  the  printed  Word  in  the  language  of  the  people  is  imperative  .  Virtually 
all  missionaries  would  agree  with  the  statement  that  if  ever  the  choice  must 
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be  made  between  the  Bible  without  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  without  the 
Bible,  the  choice  is  unhesitatingly  the  Bible. 

We  need  a  continuous  stream  of  Christian  literature.  These  people 
have  nothing!  In  America,  you  can  walk  into  a  Christian  book  store  and  buy 
any  one  of  thousands  of  volumes,  and  a  multitude  of  booklets,  pamphlets  and 
tracts  .  The  Sudanese  would  be  delighted  to  have  just  one  that  they  could 
purchase . 

The  press  must  be  located  at  Malakal,  for  that  is  the  only  town 
with  electricity  and  adequate  transportation.  But  Malakal  provides  more 
than  electricity.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  reach  with  the  Gospel  all  the 
19  tribes  in  the  Upper  Nile  Province.  Natives  from  each  of  the  tribes  come 
to  Malakal,  the  capital,  to  work  for  the  Government.  All  these  men  are  able 
to  speak  either  English  or  Arabic.  So  the  missionaries  there,  with  only  two 
languages,  can  reach  men  from  19  different  tribes  spread  over  a  vast  area 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  with  the  message  of  redemption 
from  sin  and  deliverance  from  darkness  .  Oh,  that  these  young  men  might 
be  reached  for  Christ,  and  go  back  to  their  own  people  with  the  saving  power 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  manifest  in  their  lives  .  This  vast  country  can  only 
be  thoroughly  evangelized  by  its  own  people.  This  is  the  hope  of  the  Sudan! 
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Chapter  IV 


OUR  MISSION  SCHOOLS 

Our  mission  and  others  in  the  South  Sudan  cooperate  with  the 
Government  in  the  running  of  the  mission  schools  .  The  Government,  by 
agreement;,  provides  a  subsidy  which  may  be  used  for  putting  up  buildings 
and  aid  in  paying  teachers'  salaries. 

The  mission,  on  its  part,  is  to  provide  a  head  for  the  school 
who  will  serve  as  principal  and  teacher.  He  must  conduct  the  school  as 
the  Government  desires  educationally,  but  is  free  to  teach  the  Bible  and 
conduct  religious  exercises  and  activities. 

We  have  six  such  schools.  They  are  located  at  -- 


Doleib  Hill 

-  Shilluk  Tribe 

Nasir 

-  Nuer  Tribe 

Akobo 

-  Anuak  Tribe 

Abwong 

-  Dinka  Tribe 

Wanglel 

-  Nuer  Tribe 

Obel 

-  Inter-tribal 

Obel  is  also  a  teachers'  training  school  for  all  the  tribes  .  Upon 
completion  of  their  training  they  may  teach  in  any  government  school,  as 
well  as  in  the  mission  schools  mentioned  above.  At  Atar,  a  completely 
Gove rnment-  run  school,  our  mission  has  the  privilege  of  providing  a  chap¬ 
lain.  The  same  privilege  is  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 

The  above-mentioned  schools  are  boys'  schools.  Former  at¬ 
tempts  at  educating  girls  in  the  South  have  not  been  happily  successful  due 
to  the  tribal  customs  of  the  people.  A  new  attempt  is  now  being  made, 
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however,  at  Doleib  Hill  with  reason  to  hope  for  better  success  as  the  new 


day  for  the  Sudan  is  at  hand. 

In  addition,  the  mission  conducts  small  elementary  schools, 
sometimes  called  "bush  schools"  in  little  one-room  native  school  houses, 
located  usually  in  places  near  enough  to  the  mission  station  for  missionary 
oversight . 

There  are  three  of  these  at  Abwong,  two  at  Akobo,  14  at  Doleib 
Hill,  19  at  Nasir  and  one  each  at  Obel  and  Wanglel.  The  school  term  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  wet  season.  The  school  boys  are  then  free  to  go  with  their 
people  to  the  cattle  camps  in  the  dry  season. 


********* 


Chapter  V 

MEDICAL  WORK  AMONG  THE  TRIBES 
We  have  no  medical  work  in  the  North  Sudan  Mission.  In  the 
South  Sudan  our  medical  work  has  not  been  extensive,  but  at  present  the 
medical  work  is  growing. 

Doleib  Hill,  our  oldest  station  among  the  Shilluks  s  has  a  clinic. 
A  Women's  Board  missionary  nurse,  Miss  Mary  Ewing,  has  had  charge  of 
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this  work  for  the  last  few  years.  No  doctor  is  located  there  at  present.  A 
daily  clinic  is  held  and  in  connection  with  treatment  the  Gospel  is  preached 
to  those  who  attend. 

Nasir  -  We  have  a  small  hospital  and  clinic  at  Nasir.  Dr.  Mary 
Smith  of  the  Women's  Board  is  in  charge  of  this  fine  work  assisted  by  two 
nurses,  also  Women's  Board  missionaries. 

Akobo  -  At  Akobo,  where  we  cooperate  with  the  missionaries 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  Miss  Lillian  Huisken  conducts  a  daily 
clinic  very  satisfactorily  among  the  people.  Dr.  Albert  Roode  ,  now  station¬ 
ed  there,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  free  to  go  to  Pibor  (see  map)  among  the  Murle 
people  in  the  near  future  when  the  mission  opens  that  work. 

Shrader  Memorial  Fund  -  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  in 
hand  an  endowed  fund  known  as  the  Shrader  Memorial  Fund,  given  for  medical 
missionary  work  in  the  Sudan.  The  Board  plans  to  use  this  fund  to  open  three 
small  hospitals  in  the  South  Sudan.  The  first  has  already  been  built  at  Wanglel. 
It  is  hoped  that  Pibor  will  be  the  second  of  these.  The  place  for  the  third  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  It  may  be  among  the  Dinkas  at  or  near  Abwong  . 

Wanglel  -  The  medical  work  at  Wanglel  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Robert 
Gordon.  With  a  school,  a  church  and  a  hospital,  Wanglel  station  is  advancing. 

Through  the  Zeraf  river,  a  part  of  the  vast  volume  of  Nile  water 
takes  a  short  cut  to  join  the  mother  stream  again  farther  south  (see  map). 

This  forms  a  sort  of  long  island.  On  the  inner  bank  of  this  crocodile- infested  3 
swift  but  silent,  stream  is  Wanglel  station  and  there,  among  the  Nuers,  our 
missionaries  labor,  ministering  to  body,  mind  and  soul. 
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PART  II  NORTH  OF  THE  GRASSY  PLAINS 


A.  INTRODUCTION . 

North  of  the  grassy  plains,  the  White  Nile  pushes  toward  the  sea. 

At  Khartoum  it  is  joined  by  the  Blue  Nile  where  we  find  the  great  Tri- cities 
of  KHARTOUM,  KHARTOUM  NORTH,  and  OMDURMAN . 

Farther  south  the  Atbara  river  adds  its  mighty  waters  from 
Ethiopia  and  all  go  dashing  madly  down  over  five  great  waterfalls  into  the 
valley  of  Egypt. 

Here  in  the  North  are  the  Mohammedans,  regimented,  clean, 
usually  clothed  in  white.  They  are  the  descendants  of  conquering  tribes  from 
the  North  and  the  natural  leaders  to  whom  the  British  are  in  the  process  of 
handing  over  authority  just  now.  Here,  though  it  is  not  Christian,  we  find  a 
culture,  a  civilization  and ,  above  all,  the  Arabic  language,  the  vehicle  on 
which  education  will  ride  at  last  to  the  Sudan's  remotest  villages  . 

B.  THE  CHURCH  IS  THERE  (See  Map) 

Our  presbytery  has  six  congregations  very  strategically  located  in 
this  northern  region.  Their  members  are  Egyptians,  some  Mohammedan 
converts  and  young  Christians  from  the  southern  tribes  who  have  gone  north 
to  find  work . 

Those  churches  are  in  the  towns  of  Khartoum,  Khartoum  North, 
Omdurman,  Atbara,  Port  Sudan  and  Wad  Medani . 

C.  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

In  the  North  at  Omdurman  there  has  been  a  boys'  home  and  primary 
school  for  many  years.  A  year  ago  a  junior  secondary  school  was  opened 
nearby  to  provide  a  higher  Christian  education  for  the  boys  who  graduate  from 
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the  primary  school,  and  others  who  may  want  to  come.  The  school  has  made 
a  good  beginning  and  its  future  is  promising. 

At  Gedaref9  toward  the  Ethiopian  border,  is  another  school.  Here 
where  work  has  only  recently  been  started,  there  is  already  a  good  primary 
school  in  operation.  It  is  attended  by  both  boys  and  girls  ,  Mohammedans  and 
Christians.  Such  co- educational  ventures  are  rare  in  a  Mohammedan  land 
and  indeed  could  not  be  conducted  there  on  a  higher  age  level. 

At  El  Obeid  the  missionary  conducts  night  classes  in  English  Bible 
and  Arabic  for  young  men.  Most  of  those  who  come  are  from  pagan  tribes  • 
farther  south  who,  even  at  this  remote  northern  outpost,  can  find  employment. 
Many  are  water  carriers  The  town,  being  built  on  the  desert,  is  watered 
largely  from  huge,  deep  wells  .  The  water  is  often  carried  long  distances  to 
the  houses  . 

Largest  and  most  outstanding  of  our  schools  in  the  North  is  the 
Girls'  Boarding  and  Day  School  at  Khartoum  North.  The  school  has  done  ex¬ 
cellent  work  for  several  years.  It  is  beside  this  school  that  our  very  good 
congregation  of  Khartoum  North  hopes  to  build  its  new  church. 

A  small  primary  school  is  conducted  at  Gereif  just  out  of  Khartoum 
by  the  lady  missionaries  at  Khartoum  North  who  are  engaged  in  the  educational 
and  evangelistic  work  of  this  area. 

At  Atbara  a  commendable  program  of  girls'  education  is  being 
carried  out.  The  school  at  Atbara  was  taken  over  in  1947  by  our  mission  from 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  their  request  since  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  staff  the  school.  The  school  has  been  carried  on  in  property  rented  from 
the  Sudan  Railways  particularly  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  those 
employed  by  the  Sudan  Railways  .  The  school  was  of  primary  and  intermediate 
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standard,  but  has  just  recently  attained  full  high  school  standard. 

Repeated  requests  from  the  Sudanese  fathers  that  the  mission 
should  provide  education  for  their  girls  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  railway 
employees,  brought  the  mission  to  the  decision  to  build  another  school, 
which  is  a  good-sized  one,  nearer  the  center  of  town. 

age  sj:  3{c 

As  the  Sudan  moves  to  its  New  Day,  the  missions  are  there  in 
an  attempt  to  win  her  people  for  Christ.  The  Black  Tribes  of  the  South  and 
the  Mohammedans  of  the  North  are  mingling  customs,  religion  and  culture. 
Our  mission  and  church,  with  s chool8hospital ,  teacher,  doctor  and  Gospel 
preacher,  are  attempting  to  make  Christ  and  His  Way  of  Salvation  known 
among  them . 
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